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FOREWORD 


Memasrs of the Dolmetsch Foundation deserve all 
the apologies that can be made for the long delay in the appear- 
ance of this second issue of THE consorT. Originally the hope 
was expressed that two numbers might be issued each year, but 
circumstances compelled this scheme to be passed over in 
1930. Apart from many personal difficulties, it was felt that there 
were certain prior claims upon the available funds; in particular 
the equipment of the Foundation workshops in Haslemere, the 
assistance granted to the researching side of Mr Dolmetsch’s 
work, and the support of the scholars who are learning from him. 
The first issue of THE CONSORT was produced without any charge 
upon subscriptions, thanks to private generosity, but this source 
was no longer open. 

While the statement made in the Foreword to the previous 
number must be repeated: ‘ Size and frequency of appearance 
must be governed by the state of the membership ’, it 1s hoped 
that the steady improvement in that state will not again put the 
patience of members to so severe a strain. There is every prospect 
that the criginal programme can now proceed. 

The sincere thanks of the Governors are again due to those who 
have so kindly given their contributions to form this issue, and 
to Mr Hubert J. Foss, who has again designed the setting of 
THE CONSORT. 


The death of Dr Robert Bridges, the late Poet Laureate and the 
first President of the Dolmetsch Foundation, was an event of 
national significance. For us, it meant more than the loss of a 
great poet and a great gentleman, for in Dr Bridges we had an 
ideal President. Since the early days of the Dulwich concerts 
over forty years ago, he had mate followed Mr Dolmetsch’s 
work with a musician’s interest, and he had taken a part in the 
original formation of this body. The prestige given to the 
Foundation in its beginning by the dignity of his name at its 
head can hardly be over-estimated: if we must mourn for his 
passing, we are proud to have shared in the honour that always 
accompanied that name. 

More recently we have suffered the loss of him who was the 
originator, helper and constant guide of the Dolmetsch Founda- 
tion, Mr W. J. H. Whittall. In 1927 Mr Whittall drafted the first 
conception of the Foundation as the outcome of his conviction 








that it was urgently necessary, in the words of his original 
prospectus, ‘ to fix and perpetuate, so far as is now possible, the 
work of Mr Arnold Dolmetsch, who, in forty years of research 
and without resources, has recovered practically the lost art of 
making and playing seventeenth century musical instruments. 
Truly this generation should p firmly the wealth thus 
laboriously garnered—more really wealth than a dug from 
the earth’. Mr Whittall had a clear idea from the first of the lines 
upon which such a body should proceed, and when a wide support 
to the proposal had been given by influential people, he set 
forth the scheme in the utmost detail in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association upon which the incorporation of the 
Dolmetsch Foundation as a legally constituted body was granted. 
He had generously financed all the preliminary stages and he 
extended this help very liberally during the following years. 
He was Chairman of the Committee and Hon. Treasurer until 
ill-health compelled him to give up active work of this nature. 
His interest in the movement remained undiminished and to 
the end he was ever ready to give assistance and advice. 

Mr Whittall’s many public services have been recorded else- 
where, but the full extent of his private generosity can only be 
guessed at, for he was the most modest of benefactors. Not only 
his direct work with the Foundation, but also much personal 
assistance, have made the memory of his kindly wisdom for ever 
bound up closely with the whole movement. 

The late Mr Selwyn Image, sometime Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts, was one of Mr Doimetsch’s early supporters and a constant 
friend to his work. He was one of the signatories to the original 
proposal to form the Foundation and followed its progress with 
close interest. Another old friend of Mr Dolmetsch’s was lost 
with the death of Mr Festing Jones, a member of our Founders 
Council, who, with his friend Samuel Butler, used to attend the 
recitals given nearly forty years ago when the Art Workers’ 
Guild was housed in Barnard’s Inn. 


We have been honoured in the acceptance by Sir Henry Hadow 
of the office of President of the Dolmetsch Foundation. Sir 
Henry was one of that distinguished group of public men who 
signed the original appeal for the formation of this body and so 
his connexion with its work has been a close one bens the 
beginning. We are indeed fortunate in having again at our head 
one whose name as a thinker and a writer stands so high. While 
the public work of Sir Henry Hadow for music is too well 
known to need reference, it is not always realized what a debt 


<> 


is owing to him for his constant influence in ways that never 
come to the public ear. We are very glad to be able to print so 
characteristic a greeting from him in this issue. 


A member of the Dolmetsch Foundation wishes it to be known 
that he is prepared to lend an early one-keyed ivory transverse 
flute to a member who desires to undertake seriously the study of 
this instrument. If the progress made is satisfactory, the owner 
will present the flute to the player. Full details can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

G. R. H. 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE DOLMETSCH 
FOUNDATION 


I ciapty accept the invitation of THE consort to send 
a few lines of greeting to its new number. The work of the 
Dolmetsch Foundation needs no commending: it is already well 
established in public regard. From its first beginnings it has 
opened the door to a forgotten treasure-house of beauty: it has 
been a true renascence, comparable, in its measure, to that which 
restored to Western Europe the masterpieces of classical 
literature. The quality of the old music is incontestable: not less 
astonishing is its abundance; and though much has been lost in 
the vicissitudes of time enough is left to supply us with ample 
sources of wonder and delight. For our past neglect of the 
madrigal there is indeed no excuse: we allowed it to be overlaid 
and almost obliterated by changes of fashion and fluctuations of 
popular taste. From the consort we were chiefly debarred by 
our ignorance of the instruments. We had forgotten how to 
make them and how to execute the music for which they were 
used. Now under Mr Dolmetsch’s guidance we have come to 
realize the beauty of viols and recorders, their width of range, 
their sweetness of tone, and their entire suitability to the charac- 
teristic style of their time. Mr Griffith, in the last number of this 
journal, quotes an appropriate sentence from Roger North. 
‘The Consort-music’, he says, ‘is not like a hurry of action, 
as looking on at a battle, where the concern for one side or other 
makes a pleasure, but like sitting in a pleasant cool air in a 
temperate summer evening.’ It is a relief to turn from our 
conflicts and controversies and enjoy in peace the variety of this 
serene and pastoral landscape. 
W. H. HADOW 











BACH’S MUSIC AND CHURCH ACOUSTICS 
BY 
C. SANFORD TERRY 


‘Tue purpose of my short article is to draw attention 
to a remarkably instructive paper on this topic, by Mr Hope 
Bagenail, Godwin Bursar, in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects dated January 11 1930. The writer, whose 
style is as attractive as his matter is informed, points out that in 
Germany Raumkunst, i.e., the art of planning enclosed spaces, 
is closely linked with consideration of their efficiency as platforms 
for the performance of music. It was only in the lifetime of Bach 
and Handel that the secular concert rooms began seriously to 
compete with churches in this function, and the perfection of 
design achieved at Leipzig in the Gewandhaus developed a 
tradition which had its home pre-eminently in Bach’s Thomas- 
kirsche. 

The Reformation intimately affected church acoustics: it admitted 
vernacular German to a place beside ecclesiastical Latin in the 
Liturgy; and it altered the internal structure of church buildings. 
The congregation no longer assembled to adore a Mystery 
accomplished out of sight and hearing, but to listen to the 
homily of a preacher elevated and visible. Hence, to the already 
existing western gallery, which housed the organ, were added 
side galleries and gallery boxes, and with important consequences, 
for the change altered the reverberation, and therefore the 
acoustic quality of the edifice as a musical platform. The 
congregation was enlarged in proportion to the air volume, and 
reverberation—the time taken for a sound to die away after 
the source has ceased—was correspondingly shortened. This 
favoured the use of the vernacular: for whereas the broad open 
vowels and deiicate consonant divisions of medieval Latin were 
best heard in a Gothic church whose reverberation was long, 
the vivid consonants of German have a greater audibility and less 
reverberation. 

The Leipzig Thomaskirche provided an ideal platform for the 
music Bach was chiefly required to compose. The church is 
as large as a small cathedral, a late Gothic, three-aisled fabric 
without transepts, and with a narrow chancel set out of line 
with the nave. It has an air volume of some 640,000 cubic feet, 
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and in Bach’s time its walls were furnished with ‘swallows’ nests’ 
or private boxes, only removed some fifty years ago. To-day 
it accommodates a congregation of 1,800 persons, and its 
reverberation figure works out at 24 seconds. This is about 
half that of an English Gothic church of the same size, but about 
one second in excess of that of a similarly sized concert hall. Thus 
the Thomaskirche represented a compromise between a church 
and secular concert room, and had other acoustic advantages. 
The source of sound is well placed; for the level vault directs the 
tone from the choir and orchestra and organ in the West gallery 
down to the congregation without creating marked ‘ echo paths’. 
And in Bach’s time this advantage was the greater because his 
forces were placed somewhat higher that at present. Yet another 
advantage is the large resonant wood area, as much as 15,200 
ms feet, Mr Bagenal computes—the unicellular nave, absence 
of transepts, and comparatively short reverberation—the church 
has no ‘ note’ or fixed tonality, and there is no special region of 
response. Thus the church is not tied to the reciting note or 
“Collect tone’ (generally treble A or A flat) usual in large 
buildings. 

In brief, Bach’s platform was ideal for the music he produced 
in it. It was equally sympathetic to the vowel tones of German 
and Latin (and in Latin much of the Liturgy continued to be 
rendered). Its moderate reverberation permitted the performance 
of organ music with a rapid bass, which, in other conditions, 
becomes a confused roaring. The absence of a ‘ reciting note’ 
released Bach from considerations of tonality. No strain was 
imposed on his immature soloists; voices and orchestra were 
complementary, and while the tone of the strings benefited from 
the large wood area, ‘ the true architectonic design ’ of his music 
was easily and instantly perceived. 








INSTRUMENTAL ACCOMPANIMENTS OF EARLY SONGS 
BY 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


‘Tue beauty and fitness to the words of the melodies 
of songs belonging to the medieval and early Renaissance 
periods had impressed me for many years. The difficulty was to 
find a suitable accompaniment for them. We know that they 
were sung to a viol, lute, harp and other instruments. The 
original MSS contain sometimes, though rarely, indications of 
instrumental parts, but these are insufficient to build upon. I 
wrote accompaniments to some of these songs; yet, in = of 
my repeated efforts, the result was never satisfactory and | came 
to the conclusion that these melodies were incompatible with the 
tonal and harmonic systems of later periods. Knowing no other 
way to treat them, I leit them alone for the time, but kept 
brooding over this difficulty. 

A ray of light dawned on me a few years ago when I saw some 
early Spanish songs with a lute accompaniment written at a 
period near enough to that of their origin to have retained some 
of their original character. I was struck with their beauty and 
included two of these songs in the programmes of the Haslemere 
Festival of 1929. 

The lute part is a free Fantasy consisting of embroideries, 
divisions and imitations forming an independent framework to 
the melody. It can be compared to the gold background on 
which medieval figures are painted. Here and there a final chord 
shows a tendency towards harmony, but the melody is never 
dogged by chords. 

This was a revelation to me and a preparation for further 
discoveries which I made in Morocco in the autumn of the same 
year. I heard there, at Meknes, a quantity of Arab music, some 
of it dating back at least eight hundred years, as yet unspoiled 
by European influences. There were songs closely resembling 
those of our troubadours. One famous Arab lutenist recognized 
at once some of our melodies, but he said: ‘ You play them = 
we should embroider them !’ And so they do, in the freest, 
most daring and effective way. They, thank Heaven, have kept 
the tradition unbroken. 
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I have applied this, to me, new style to some of the songs which 
had baffled me previously. These songs Lave come to life again. 
One of these, the famous fifteenth century song ‘ L’Amour de 
moy’, is reproduced herewith. The lute part is given in 
tablature just as I play it. Underneath is a transcription suitable 
for a virginal and playable more or less effectively on any key- 
board instrument. The English translation is an exquisite in- 
spiration of my old friend Arthur Symons, a thorough master 
of French and the most delicate of English poets. Such trans- 
lations are so difficult as to be almost impossible to make; but 
he has reproduced the charm, the rhythm, and often the very 
sound of the French in a miraculous way. 








JOHN JENKINS 
TO 
THE CONSORT OF VIOLS 
BY 
LL. WYN GRIFFITH 


See that your strings be true, your bow 
Straight-arrowed to the golden core of joy. 


These notes I pricked to seize the long delight of June 
With little winds brushing the meadow by the brook; 

Tall flowers above the lichened grey of rock 

And a dark press of fern beneath, sharp-scented fern 
Waving a fronded pattern o’er the grey... 

I would I walked again with morning sun asiant the green. 


But I am old: this hand is dust, stilled in the long night 

Of silence far away, beneath the fall of centuries. 

Heed it not: let the viols sound. 

For these my notes are young, curved to the throb of life 

And sharp in their ecstasy of flight . . . I would my heart 

Were young as they. Let them be filled with gentle pulsing 
race, 

And tender, tender in their golden close: 

{ would not else be summoned from my dream. 

Throw not the pattern of my fantasy upon the air 

If you be void of love. 


Look to your bow . . . see that your strings be true: 
You hold this beauty in your care. 


THE RECORDERS 
BY 
ROBERT DONINGTON 


Or att true musical instruments, the recorder is 
both the cheapest and the simplest. A considerable degree of 
proficiency can be reached in about a month—not enough to play 
difficult solos, but ample for a part in simple consort music. 
The price of the smallest recorder is forty shillings: yet it is a 
perfect and complete instrument on which fine and serious 
music can be played with just as much expression as the player 
can himself command. 

For these reasons the recorders have a special appeal for a great 
many people who feel the desire to take part in performing music, 
but hesitate to learn any of the usual instruments from lack of 
money and time. It is an enormous undertaking to learn the 
violin, or the piano: they are two of the most difficult instruments 
that exist. Moreover they possess perhaps no music, certainly 
very little, that is at once simple and beautiful: their nature is 
such that their good music is elaborate and demands a specialized 
technique beyond the reach of most amateurs. 

These like most other present-day instruments are in fact 
based on the existence and standards of the professional musician: 
the recorders, together with the viols, represent a class of 
instruments in one respect fundamentally different: their music 
is designed in the first instance for the use and delight of ordinary 
music-loving persons who wish to give their leisure time to 
playing in consort with their friends, in their own homes. 

The recorder is more easily mastered than the viol; it commands 
a smaller variety of resources, but in what it can do it is never- 
theless as lovely. The tone is extremely pure and free, very 
bird-like in the higher registers. It blends well with other 
instruments; a ‘ broken consort’ of recorders, viols, and vir- 
ginals or other plucked instruments, has a very beautiful effect 
if the instruments are played well in tune. A recorder is often 
used to double the voice part of a song: its tone is so like a pure 
voice that it is hardly heard then as a separate instrument; 
it seems just to enrich the voice and add a peculiar soft and 
liquid quality to it. But at other times the recorder parts 
are very distinct; although less strident than the flute or the 
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piccolo, it has the same power of standing out through a full 
orchestra. 

Again when the recorders are played in consort by themselves the 
parts are clear to follow, but they blend together rather more com- 
pletely than, for example, those of a string quartet. The sound of 
the whole is extremely full and lovely; the upper harmonics of 
the notes of the recorder are exceptionally strong, and if the 
intonation is good these combine and add very greatly to the 
beauty of the tone. The instruments are then heard at their best; 
four recorders together are more lovely than three, and five more 
lovely than four, out of all proportion to the mere addition of 
one part. 

In the old time recorders were made in a great variety of sizes 
and pitch: those made in Mr Dolmetsch’s workshops at 
Haslemere have been standardized to five distinct sizes. The 
highest in pitch has only been added very recently; it is called 
the ‘ sopranino ’, and its lowest note is the F two octaves above 
middle C. The next is the ‘ descant’ in C, a fourth below the 
sopranino. The ‘treble’ is in F, an octave below the sopranino; 
the ‘tenor’ is in C, an octave below the descant—its lowest 
note being middle C. The ‘ bass’ is in F, an octave below the 
treble. Mr Dolmetsch intends also to make a lower bass, in C, 
an octave below the tenor, as soon as the necessary experimental 
work has been concluded. In practice all recorders have the 
effect of sounding an octave below the note they actually sound, 
and this must be born in mind when arranging their parts. 

The recorders have a complete chromatic range of two octaves 
and one note. Skilled players can obtain a few higher notes. The 
range of the bass is smaller but quite sufficient for bass parts. 
Recorders are made at any pitch, but principally at the ‘low 
pitch’ at which the viols, harpsichords and so on are best kept; 
and the ‘ high pitch’ which is the ‘ normal’ orchestral pitch of 
to-day: this enables the recorders to be used in orchestras or 
with pianos without resorting to key-transposition. 

No very perfect old recorder is known to have survived and it 
is possible that the problems of construction have never been 
completely overcome in the past. Great difficulties were at first 
experienced in making the new instruments at the Haslemere 
workshops; they have now been overcome largely as a result 
of tne exhaustive experimental work carried out by Mr Carl 
Dolmetsch, who is now entirely responsible for the recorder 
department. The present instruments reach a high level of 
perfection both of tone and intonation. 
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_ With regard to the music of the recorders the state of affairs 
is very curious: in spite of its undoubted popularity during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, very little music specifically 
written for the instrument has yet been found. But there exists 
apparently a class of music of great variety and in large quantities 
which was considered to be suitable for playing on almost any 
instruments. The two pieces of Anthony Holborn, published 
in the supplement to this article, are of this nature; they are 
from a set of pieces entitled ‘for viols, violins, or other musicall 
winde instruments’ (sic). Similarly, Couperin, Marin Marais, 
and other French composers prefaced their published works for 
harpsichord or viola da gamba with a statement that many of 
the pieces might be played on a variety of instruments, treble 
or tenor viols, violins or flutes, but that not all could be so 
treated and it was for the reader to use his own discretion in 
selecting suitable pieces. The ‘ Rossignol en Amour’ and the 
* Musette de Taverni’ of Couperin, played at the last Haslemere 
Festival, are pieces of this nature which are really at their best 
on the recorders. 

It was customary also to transcribe vocal music, and especially 
madrigals, for playing in consort: and a great deal of such music 
sounds well on recorders. Four-part chorales of Bach, a motet 
of Byrd, a motet of Josquin des Prés, and madrigals of Weelkes, 
Morley, Orlando Gibbons and others, have been played in this 
way very successfully: and there is of course a geneney of fine 
music of these kinds which waits to be explored. 

A further mass of music exists in the numerous and lovely 
tunes of the seventeenth, sixteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
earlier. They are found sometimes in parts, more often with the 
tune and the bass part or the tune alone. A good many exist 
also in various forms in the Fitzwilliam Virginal book and 
similar MSS, arranged, often with elaborate divisions and 
variations, for virginals or harpsichord: and these again may 
often be transcribed. 

Some tunes are published here in parts as played at the Dol- 
metsch concerts: and a number more are published by Mr Dol- 
metsch in three little books which may be obtained from him at 
Jesses, Haslemere, Surrey, at the price of 2s. 6d. each. Their 
titles are :— 

1 The ‘ Tablature and Tunes for the Descant Recorder in C’, 
containing a pictorial tablature or chart of the fingerings of the 
descant recorder, the tune ‘ Les Bouffons’, both in ordinary 
notation and in tablature, and in ordinary notation seven other 
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tunes, two of them in two parts. All these are in suitable keys for 
the descant recorder, or for the tenor recorder which is also in C, 
one octave lower. 

2 The ‘ Tablature and Tunes for the Treble Recorder in F’ 
contains the same in the appropriate keys for the treble, or for 
the sopranino which is also in F, one octave higher. 

3 ‘ Tunes for Descant Recorder in C, and pieces for two, three, 
and four recorders’, including a Fancy of Henry VIII in three 
parts, and a transcribed madrigal ‘ Awake Sweet Love’, by 
John Dowland in four parts. 

4 ‘English Tunes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
for the Treble Recorder in F ’, including two transcribed madri- 
gals, ‘Oh the Syghes that come from my Heart’ in three parts, 
by William Cornish, and ‘ Where Griping Grief’, in four 
parts, by Richard Edwards. 

It is hoped at some time to publish more music for recorders. 
Specific music for recorders probably exists and only awaits 
discovery: but it is of course a perfectly simple matter to trans- 
cribe madrigals or other suitable music and there is a whole 
wealth of material of this nature easily obtainable in reliable 
reprints. 

The actual learning of the instrument is best started with three 
or four lessons from a competent player: it is possible to dispense 
entirely with lessons, as the fingering can be learnt from the 
tablature alone; but it is very much better to have some lessons, 
so that the actual method of producing and controlling the tone 
can be clearly understood. After this all else depends on the 
gifts and application of the player. A complex cross fingering is 
used; it is however readily learnt and soon becomes second 
nature. Except where a passage is to be slurred each note should 
be tongued, 1.e., the flow of the breath should be punctuated by 
means of the tongue. This gives a clear articulation to the sound; 
but the effect should not be too staccato in general. The chief 
difficulties are to play in tune, and to sustain the tone evenly. 
A pure and steady tone comes with practice: ten to fifteen minutes 
each day will soon make all the difference. Pure intonation 
requires careful and constant listening; but as one becomes used 
to playing a part in consort, so the power develops of playing well 
in tune and of forming a good ensemble. 

About five hundred new recorders have now been sold; the 
revival of the instrument is an accomplished fact. The recorder 
is scored for in caatatas and concertos of J. S. Bach, notably 
the two recorder concerto; we do an injustice to Bach’s great 
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talent in the combination of instruments, if we imagine that 
the music is unaffected by the use of the transverse flute in 
these places. The recorders are of English origin and Mersenne 
calls them the English flute; English-made recorders were 
always famous throughout Europe: the names used to describe 
the recorder are ‘ flute’, ‘English Flute’, ‘ flute-a-bec ’, ‘ flute 
douce ’, and ‘ flauto d’echo.’ The transverse flute of the present 
day orchestra was called ‘traverso’, ‘ flute transversiére’, or 
‘German flute’: the two existed contemporaneously and were 
always distinct from one another. In Purcell’s orchestra the 
recorder was called flute and was the only flute used. Handel 
wrote sonatas both for ‘ flauto’ and for ‘ flauto traverso’. Some 
concertos for the recorder are known by Robert Woodcock. 
Purcell’s opera ‘ Dioclesian’ contains an interlude in the form of 
a lovely chaconne for three recorders alone; in a recent perform- 
ance of parts of this opera, the recorders were used throughout. 
It is clear that in time the recorder parts need never be entrusted 
to the flutes; it is becoming generally recognized that music 
demands to be played on the instruments for which it is intended: 
and in addition it is especially to be hoped that the recorder will 
again find its place in the orchestral music of to-day. 








MUSIC IN MOROCCO 
BY 
MABEL DOLMETSCH 


Ir was been said that western musicians are unable to 
appreciate Arab music save as a mere curiosity. The same 
remark may be said to apply to European music in proportion 
as it recedes from our own epoch, the strangeness of which must 
be overcome by frequent hearing before its charm can touch us. 
For one, however, whose musical sympathies have been cultivated 
through prolonged contact with European musical art of the 
preceding four or five centuries, but little effort is required to 
arrive at that borderland where one can meet upon common 
ground with these Moroccan survivors of the Middle Ages. It 
will then become possible to listen with sympathetic ears to these 
inheritors of a great tradition, now relegated to the further shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

This was the experience of Arnold Dolmetsch, myself, and our 
son Carl during a visit in the Autumn of 1929 to the interior 
of Morocco where we were entertained by Mlle de Lens, who 
has lived and worked in that country until she has become one 
of its adopted children. She inhabits, sot the spruce French 
quarter on the other side of the valley, but a rambling Arab 
dwelling bordering upon the great market-place of Meknes. 
Picture to yourself a long and softly lit apartment with combined 
door and window giving on to an enclosed garden, sweet with 
the scent of the starry jasmine and the ripe charms of the plump 
wild peach, its further end furnished with a carpeted dais on 
which is grouped a little band of musicians. In their midst sits 
the leader, a blind man whose face is lit with an inward joy. 
His skill on the Arab lute, or ‘’Ud’ and the two-stringed rebec 
called ‘ Rebab’, made him the favourite court musician of a 
former Sultan. On his right stands his youngest pupil, a vivacious 
little ‘ Blackamoor’, dexterous embroiderer of rhythms by means 
of three metal crotals affixed to fingers and thumb. There on the 
left side sits a dignified bearded Moor in ample robes of white: 
besides delighting us with his florid preludes and ritournelles upon 
the Gumbri (a three-stringed bandora) he is also a singer of 
grace and humour, whose enjoyment of his own ballads brings a 
captivating smile to his swarthy countenance. Beside him sits 
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another of the dark-skinned men, with an almost Chaldean cast 
of features, splendid in their repose: he plays the rebab and lends 
his voice to the choruses. At the opposite corner a youth is seen 
in profile, nimbly beating a large tambourine, while just outside 
the group sit two sympathisers, who help to produce contratempo 
effects by cleverly organized hand-clapping, syncopating the one 
with the other. They make a dry sharp sound which varies in 
pitch like the castanets. A perfect understanding links the 
musicians, and changes of tune or rhythm are introduced 
worldlessly by faint signs. 

When the preliminary ceremony of tea drinking is over and 
the long stemmed _pipelets have been smoked, one of the band 
starts tuning and is gradually joined by the others until the 
apparently random tuning has formed itself into an Air, and the 
theme unfolds. Quickly divining our taste, they sing us songs 
of Andalusia, one of the singers bearing the narrative and the 
others at intervals bursting into a stirring chorus. Towards the 
close of each piece the tempo accelerates and the volume of 
sound increases to the full; then, at the zenith of excitement, it 
comes to an abrupt close leaving the ears tingling. 

During an interval our hostess explains to them the identity 
and vocation of their audience. At once with friendly smiles 
they hand over their instruments for the inspection of Arnold 
Dolmetsch and they are pleased to find that he can produce 
music from them. He in turn hands his lute to the blind man who 
fingers it curiously, remarking on the number of pegs which he 
likens to those of the Qaniin (Arab psaltery). His examination 
concluded, he produces a strange little pattern of sound from the 
—_ strings. Presently a general request comes forth that the 
‘ Nazarean musician ’ shall show something of his art, and the 
ancient Italian and Spanish folk tunes played by Carl and his 
father meet with cordial appreciation. Finally Arnold Dolmetsch 
falls reflectively into the theme of the minstrel’s ritournelle in 
‘ Aucassin and Nicolette’. The blind man hails it with delight, 
saying in his own language: ‘ Ah, yes! I know that tune; only 
we should embroider it thus’. Hereupon at a sign from his 
master the little negro boy bounds up and, using this theme as 
a ground, sings a song of his master’s composition thereon, 
making what we should call ‘ divisions on a ground’. 

It is a long ditty which provokes great mirth amongst the rest 
of the party who show their gleaming teeth in broad smiles and 
carry the chorus with immense enthusiasm. We learn from our 
hostess that the subject of this ballad is a story from the 
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‘ Thousand and One Nights’ concerning a rich merchant who, 
being a connoisseur of feminine beauty and having a taste for 
variety, chose all his wives and slaves according to their particular 
type. Then one day he organized a grand debate or beauty 
contest in which each of the ladies was made to hold forth in 
turn on the merits of her own charms as against those of the 
others. The little boy was so graphic in his gestures that it was 
easy to see when he came to the fat one! So concluded our first 
musical evening in Meknes. 
(See Plate I) 

In music, as in all else in Morocco, a sharp division exists between 
the sexes: consequently the art of the women is quite distinct 
from that of the men. The women accompany their own singing 
upon all manner of drums, tabors, and tambourines. These 
instruments, however, are of clear sonority and are carefully 
tuned to distinct notes. 

One still September evening, through the good offices of 
Saadia (the Arab collaboratress of Mlle de Lens) we were able 
to receive a combined band of two kinds of female musicians; 
namely, the learned Mouallamat and the seductive Shikhat. The 
former perform exclusively before women and never show their 
faces in public; whereas the Shikhat are devoted to the entertain- 
ment of men. They also perform unveiled in the public squares 
and gardens, sometimes with the addition of a male musician who 
accompanies the singing on a stringed instrument. We found 
these Shikhat to be attractive young women of distinguished 
bearing whose art was of a highly skilled order. As the most 
eminent of the Mouallamat, those learned in the traditions of 
Andalusia, had at this time repaired to Fez, in the train of the 
Sultan’s court, those to whom we were introduced were of 
somewhat coarser type, their leader being a portly dame past 
her first youth and most gaudily dressed and painted. Her 
manners were so exuberant that she repeatedly shook down her 
head dress which had to be readjusted between whiles. She 
swayed violently to and fro when rejoiced with wine and the 
sound of her own husky voice; for the women, being of inferior 
religious standing, are slack in their observance of the Moslem 
ban on alcoholic drinks. 

‘And now, ma chére Mabel’, said Mile de Lens at the begin- 
ning of this festive evening, ‘1 have planned a little surprise! 
You and I will act as joint hostesses dressed up in Moorish 
costume. Saadia will bring all that is necessary, so let us slip 
away when Monsieur Dolmetsch is not looking’. Accordingly 
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we repaired stealthily to an inner apartment to be arrayed in rich 
garments and coiffed by Saadia’s experienced hands: then, eyes 
elongated with Kohl, cheeks rouged, lips stained with walnut 
juice and pretty little designs painted in the middle of our 
foreheads, we tripped our way across the garden to the door 
of the salon. Reluctantly I shed my gold embroidered slippers 
at the threshold prior to seating myself cross-legged beside my 
companion on the divan. From this dignified post we held out 
henna-stained finger tips to be kissed by the newly arrived 
musicians. These, as soon as unfurled from their copious 
wrappings disposed themselves on the dais, yielding the place 
of honour to Madam Jezebel, as I mentally dubbed the painted 
lady. 

ro this point were brought in a charcoal brazier, a kettle of 
polished brass and all things needful for brewing tea. This 
ceremony was performed by the before-mentioned prima donna 
as follows: A handful of green tea, as many jagged blocks of 
sugar as could be crammed into the pot, a bouquet of fresh mint, 
and the crevices filled up with boiling water. This compound 
she stirred in silence; then, filled a glass with the syrupy liquid 
and sipped from it thoughtfully. One more piece of sugar and 
all is well! After airily tipping the remainder of her glassful back 
into the pot she proceeded to pour out and we all partook. The 
next stage consisted of cigarette smoking accompanied by a low- 
whispered confabulation which worked us up into a state of 
mysterious expectancy. 

During this time the men of our party had lain in concealment 
awaiting the moment when their entry might be tactfully effected. 
After the wine cup had circulated and the elated musicians had 
tuned up the percussive instruments which formed their sole 
accompaniment, Mr Dolmetsch and Carl entered modestly. They 
looked with surprised eyes at the animated group on the dais and 
then at the counterfeit Moorish ladies sitting on the divan, 
immobile as idols. Mlle de Lens roused herself to explain to the 
Mouallamat that these gentlemen, being Nazareans, did not 
properly count as men: which point of view their leader accepted 
with a tolerant laugh echoed by her two pupils seated on her 
left. Of these, one (a barbaric looking girl with magnetic eyes 
and huge earrings) played with her palms and fingers on a little 
vase-shaped drum called ‘ gouala’ and sometimes on a tam- 
bourine. The other pupil was a haggard looking young person 
almost ugly save for her intelligent eyes. She regulated the various 
rhythms and governed their modulations by means of a little 
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tabor and two thin sticks which she wielded with amazing 
dexterity. 

The head Mouallama played an immense shallow drum, like a 
circus hoop, and also the ‘ duff’, which is a square tambourine 
with skin on both sides and tense gut strings within. On her 
right sat the chief of the two Shikhat, a plump and bonny lass. 
She tuned all the drums, etc., over the charcoal brazier and 
dispensed the wine and Benedictine liberally. She and her pupil, 
a lithe mulatto girl, played gualas and tambourines. She was very 
clever at the tuning and often someone would hand over a drum 
to her whilst the music was in progress and she would deftly 
tune it without even stopping her own singing. 

Outside the dais stood beautiful Saadia, emitting at intervals 
through her ‘pouting lips shrilly piercing cries of ‘ Youh, youh, 
youh ’, such as would formerly have summoned several hansom 
cabs within the London area. When we remarked on the super- 
fluity of this irritating intervention Mlle de Lens answered, 
‘Oh, but it is de rigeur whenever the names of certain famous 
saints are mentioned in the song’. Perfect accord reigned between 
both classes of singers, and after a solo from either prima donna 
all joined in the choruses impartially. And they did raise a din 
with their syncopated drumming! Mr Dolmetsch and Carl 
sometimes sought relief by escaping into the garden; but I as 
hostess was compelled to remain seated at my post. 

Presently there came a pause: then, with raised head and lowered 
eyelids, suggestive of Rossetti’s ‘ Beata Beatrix ’, the chief 
Shikha launched into an unaccompanied ‘ Prelude’. Here was 
something lovely and flawless, such as one might expect 
from a nightingale in love. Unlike the men, especially the 
southerners, who often employ the falsetto, the women use 
exclusively the chest voice in singing. The Shikha’s voice had 
the reedy tones of an oboe and possessed great flexibility and 
range, soaring high in the runs and ornaments which amplified 
her theme. This ‘ Prelude’ was somewhat akin to what the 
sixteenth century Italians called a ‘ Recercada’ and was entirely 
vocalized on the sound ‘ah.’ The prelude was followed by 
another mixed chorus that made me long for some cotton wool. 
We had one or two more preludes later from the same singer. 
Only the two chief ladies sang solos, and when we committed 
the indiscretion of asking for a solo from the young lady with the 
large earrings, whom we had heard humming in a low sweet 
voice, she looked at us beseechingly and shook her head violently 
while the rest affected to misunderstand. . . 
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So we had another solo from the invincible chief Mouallama, 
whose voice was by this time hoarse and gutteral. They seemed 
prepared to go on all night and showed some surprise when we 
declared ourselves satisfied after the head Shikha, rising with 
deliberation despite her libations, had performed the inevitable 
“Danse du Ventre’. There followed some conversation between 
our hostess and the musicians, during which they expressed 
their curiosity as to what kind of music we could make. We 
responded with some fifteenth and sixteenth century dance tunes 
which they obviously liked. The leader went so far as to pick up 
her duff and improvise a running battery to the air of ‘ Les 
Bouffons’. Encouraged by this I proffered a dance or two, and in 
my cumbrous robes performed a coranto, a basse danse, and a 
Venitienne. I was told by Saadia that they had much appreciated 
this courtesy and particularly that I had danced in Moorish 
costume. 

Then came the grand finishing up of all the eatables and 
drinkables (this being perfect manners) followed by the emptying 
of all the bottles of perfume, with which they deluged one 
another politely and the fumigating of their garments over the 
incense burner. At last, all swathed and wrapped like cocoons, 
they kissed our hands and wished us peace, sailing out into the 
night very steadily, all things considered! 

(See Plate II) 
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